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‘TEE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address **‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Recvigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Biblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and froutier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y¥. 
will receive we attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes, 
Price, $150 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 

All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 








7S Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publicutions may be sent by mail to all parts 


‘of the country 





‘The Oneida Community:| 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures ard produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA¢ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI. 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Cincunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 





Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- | 
ted to God. 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

During the Autumn of 1833, my spirit 
rapidly increased in strength. By con- 
stant fellowship and conversation with 
Boyle, Dutton, (a disciple of the famous 
revivalist Horatio Foot,) and other zeal- 
ous young men of the “new measure 
school,” who had recently joined the sem- 
inary, by reading such books as the life of 
J. B. Taylor, and Wesley on Christian 
Perfection, as well as by much study of 
the Bible and fervent prayer, my heart 
was kept in steady and accelerating pro- 
gression toward perfect holiness. 

Soon after my return from North Salem 
I had oceasion, with the rest of my class, 
to make a skeleton of a sermon for exam- 
ination by Dr. Fitch, on a text given out 
by him, viz. Phil. 3: 13,14. “ Forget- 
ting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God 
which is in Christ Jesus.” The passage 
harmonized well with the state of my 
mind, and in studying it, I received a 
new baptism of zeal. The train of 
thought sketched in the skeleton which 
I handed in, was summed up at the end 
in these words— Paul sought a PERFECT 
object, by PERFECT means, with PERFECT 
energy.” The Doctor smiled at the rep- 
etition of the word perfect, but made no 
objection. 

In the course of Boyle’s preaching he 
frequently threw out the idea that per- 
secution is the test of faithfulness in all 
cases, and especially in the case of min- 
isters. This wasa favorite maxim of the 
“new measure” school generally. I em- 
braced it cordially, and promulgated it 
as far as possible among the students of 
the seminary. It met with opposition, 
and caused many disputations and much 
ferment. I read a long article on the 
subject before the society at the seminary, 
in which I adduced the whole testimony 
of the Bible to the truth that “ they who 
will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.” I insisted that the seed ot 
the woman, in bruising the serpent’s head 
must always suffer the bruise of the ser- 
pent’s fangs in his own heel—that Bible 
religion can no more live in a world of 
sin without being persecuted, than fire 
can live in water without being disturbed 
by it. The excitement on the subject ran 
so high, that a debate was appointed, and 
Dr. Taylor was called in to give his opin- 
ion. After much discussion he decided 
the question in the negative—alleging 
the experience of the best ministers in 
Connecticut as illustrations of his posi- 
tion, that persecution in this country 
does not always follow faithfulness. In 
the course of this controversy I settled in 
my heart a principle which abides with 
me to this day, viz, that I will never ex- 
pect or desire to be treated in this world 
‘better than Jesus Christ and his gos- 


sa are seated, See John 15: 18—20. 

During the whole fall and winter, the 
seminary was constantly agitated by dis- 
cussions, private and public, on subjects 
similar to that above noticed. Dr. Taylor 
was generally called in as arbitrator, and 
generally took sides with the conserva- 
tives, against the doctrines of the more 
zealous part of the school. I acknowl- 
edge, however, to his credit, that he laid 
no obstacles in the way of free discus- 
sion, and that he exhorted us to “ follow 
the truth, though it should cut our heads 
off.” Dutton stood by me faithfully 
through the whole warfare ; and, indeed, 
he was the only man with whom I had 
full sympathy at that time. Our hearts 
were knit together with a love “ passing 
the love of women.” 

The subject of perfect holiness was 
frequently touched upon in conversation 
between Boyle, Dutton, and myself— 
Dutton’s reports of the testimony of John 
B. Foote, and the letters which he occa- 
sionally received from his sister, excited 
much interest in my mind. The usual 
objections to the doctrine of perfection, 
at first stood in my way. But they 
gradually disappeared. The new views 
which I had attained of the Second 
Coming, and of the progressive nature of 
God’s dispensations, relieved me of the 
difficulty arising from the fact that the 
Old Testament saints were not perfect. 
I saw that the measure of grace enjoyed 
under the Jewish dispensation was no 
standard for Christians, and that even 
the disciples before the day of Pente- 
cost, were not to be regarded as ripe 
specimens of Christianity. Prof. Stuart. 
had taught me how to dispose of the 7th 
chapter of Romans. The objection which 
seemed strongest and remained last, was 
the confession of Paul—‘‘ Not as though 
I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect,” &c. Phil. 3: 32. While 
ruminating on this text, it suddenly 


‘loccurred to me that there were several 


passages in which Christ was said to 
have been eee. I immediately 
turned to Heb. 2: 10, 5: 8, 9, and Luke 
13: 32, and found ona} in pm of these 
instances, the word perfect is used in 
connection with the idea of suffering, just 
as it is in Paul’s confession. Christ, 
“though he were a son,” and of cuurse 
perfectly holy, yet needed to learn obe- 
dience, and to be made perfect by suffer- 
ing. The obvious inference was, that 
Paul might have been perfectly holy, 
though he yet needed to be made perfect 
by “feliowship with the sufferings” of 
Christ. I saw plainly that Paul was 
not speaking of perfect holiness, but of 
perfection by suffering, or perfect experi- 
ence. The difficulty was entirely ro- 
moved, and I was set free from all scrip- 
tural hindrances to the attainment of 
perfect holiness. 

From this time, (which was as early as 
Nov. 1833,) I began to advocate the 
doctrine of perfection in the seminary, 
and among my acquaintances, The the- 
ology of Dr. Taylor, affirming as it does, 
man’s entire ability to meet the demands 





of the divine law, gave an excellent open- 
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ing to my theory. Dr. Taylor himself 
had at one time expressly declared him- 
self in favor of preaching perfect holiness. 
The seminary was not frightened at the 
word perfection. In our devotional meet- 
ings, which were at that time very inter- 
esting, I declared my belief that the 
time was coming when perfection-revivals 
would sweep over the churches, as ordin- 
ary revivals had swept over the ranks of 
the impenitent ; and I proposed to the 
students this trying question—“If we 
preach to sinners their ability to repent, 
and the obligation of ¢mmediate submis- 
sion to God, why ought we not to lay to 
heart our ability to be perfectly holy, 
and the obligation of immediate con- 
formity to the whole demand of the law?” 

At last I prepared and read before the 
society of the seminary, an elaborate es- 
say on the question——‘‘ Why does not 
the Christian church at the present day 
advance as rapidly as the Primitive 
Church did toward the conquest of the 
world ? ‘ My answer, in substance, was 
this: 1. The Primitive Church freely 
and earnestly preached the doctrine of per- 
fection ; whereas modern churches have 
fallen back upon the 7th chapter of Ro- 
mans, and are afraid to say anything 
about perfection. 2. The Primitive 


Church took hold on the full strength of} 


God by the prayer of faith ; whereas 
modern churches think that “ the age of 
miracles is past,” and therefore dare not 
expect actual and immediate answers to 
their prayers, 3. The Primitive Church 
relied first on personal holiness, secondly 
on prayer, and thirdly on preaching, as 
the means of converting the world. The 
apostles first yielded themselves wholly 
to God: then with their right hand they 
laid hold on his strength, and with their 
left hand they drew men out of the mire 
of sin. Whereas the modern churches, 
reversing the order, rely first on preach- 
ing, secondly on prayer, and lastly on 
personal holiness, Their ministers, with- 
out giving much attention to their own 
holiness, and with little confidenve in the 
efficacy of prayer, lay hold on sinners with 
both hands. Having nothing to support 
them, it is not strange that instead of 
pulling sinners out of the mire they are 
often pulled into it themselves. In con- 
clusion I proposed, for our motto, and as 
a memorial of the order in which the 
three great subjects ought to stand in our 
minds, the words—“ PERFECTION, Pray- 
eR, Preacnine.” All this, though it 
caused excitement and interesting dis- 


upon which they severally discourse. 
lowing is the list of lectures and lecturers : 


W. Johnson. 
Fitch. 
C. Eaton, Esq. 
Esq. Pear Culture, by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 
Three on Grapes, by Dr. C. W. Grant. 
ries, by R. G, Pardee, Esq. 
P. Barry, Esq. Three on Fruits, by Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq. Arboriculture, by George B. Emerson, Esq. 
Four on Drainage, by Hon. Henry F. French. Four 
on Grasses by John Stanton Gould, Esq. Cereals, 
by Joseph Harris, Esq. Root-crops, by T. 8. Gold, 
Esq. Two on Tobacco and Hops, by Professor Wil- 
liam H. Brewer. 
Esq. Three on English Agriculture, by Luther H. 
Tucker, Esq. 
Pugh. 
Professor John A. Porter. 
mals, by Cassius M. Clay, Esq. Three on Stock- 
breeding, in the United States by Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq. The Dairy, by Charles S. Flint, Esq. Horses, 
by Sanford Howard, Esq. Breaking and Training 
Horses, by Dr. Daniel F. Gulliver. 
by T. 8. Gold, Esq. Two on Fish-breeding, by John 
C. Comstock, Esq. 

Mason C. Weld, Esq. 


cool reasoning on the one hand, and warm 
praying on the other, he at last conquered. 
Merwin broke down and _ professed sub- 
mission on the spot. Thenceforward the 
revival steadily advanced. The Saturday 
evening meetings were crowded, and every 
meeting was crowned with conversions. 
Boyle gave charge of those meetings to 
Dutton and myself. Our method of pro- 
ceeding was this: I preached the regular 
discourse ; Dutton followed with an ex- 
hortation ; and at the close of the meet- 
ing, those who were desirous of conversa- 
tion were invited toremain. A dozen or 
more would usually stop ; and it was rare 
that any of them went away at last with- 
out professing conversion. We made it 
a point never to leave those who fell into 
our hands, till they submitted. I held 
several other weekly meetings in different 
parts of the city, at the same time, and 
with similar results. The meetings in 
Meadow street were specially interesting 
and successful. My heart was much en- 
gaged in these lubors. It will be seen 
hereafter what effect they had in prepar- 
ing me fer Perfectionism. 
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ONEIDA, FEB. 23, 1860. 
Agricultural Convention _ 


The present month is being signalized at New 


Haven by an Agricultural Convention, and a 
course of Lectures, under the direction of Prof. 
J. A. Porter of Yale college. 
lectures have been, and are to be, delivered at the 
rate of three a day. ‘The lecturers are among the 


Upwards of sixty 


best informed men in the country on the topics 
The fol- 


Fight on Agricultural Chemistry, by Professor S. 
Three on Entomology, by Dr. Asa 
Four on Vegetable Physiology, by Daniel 
Meteorology, by B. Silliman, Jr., 


Two on Ber- 
Two on Fruit-trees, by 


Sandy soils, by Levi Bartlett, 
German Agriculture, by Dr. Evan 


Agricultural Statistics and Education, by 
Two on Domestic Ani- 


Two on Sheep, 


Agricultural Associations, by 
Rural Economy, by Donald 


cussions in the seminary, raised no alarm | ©: Mitchell, Esq. 


of heresy. 


In the meantime the free church was 
on its way toward the issue of Perfection- 
ism. Boyle was laboring with all his 
might to bring its members under convic- 
tion. A revival, that promised to shake 
the whole city, had commenced. It be- 
gan ir a meeting which was held on Sat- 
urday evenings at a private house on Elm 
street. The first convert was a young 
man by the name of Merwin. 
the meetings he was convicted; and 
Dutton, in the bold way which he had 
learned in his service with the revivalist, 
Horatio Foot, immediately commenced 
an open conversation with him, and in- 
sisted, before the whole assembly, that 
he should immediately submit to God. 
Much excitement prevailed in the congre- 
gation. The young man hesitated long. 
But Dutton persevered, and by dint of 





have been well 


The lectures, as far as we have seen them re- 
ported, have been very interesting, and appear to 
attended. The lectures have 
been followed by questionings and general dis- 


cussions. 


This movement is evidently the inauguration 


of anew era in American Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, and we hope it will be followed up by 
similar Conventions every year, in varivus parts 
of the country. 
of practical, scientific knowledge on every branch 
of cultivation. The knowledge exists—rich stores 
of it have been accumulating—practical and suc- 
At one of cessful observers in the various branches of Ag- 
riculture and Horticulture have discovered im- 
portant facts and principles, which should be 
sought out and made universally available. 
knowledge and science of those individuals who 
have become eminent and successful should be 
communized and made popular. 
view of those who have originated this move- 
ment we are glad to recognize. The following 
extract from a recent number of the New Eng- 
lander, published at New Haven, is instructive 
and points in the right direction: 


There is vast need everywhere 


The 


That this is the 


‘*We have undiffused knowledge among us in 


every department of agriculture and horticulture, 
and of science applied to cultivation, as minute and 
profound as exists anywhere on the face of the earth. 

* In accordance with this view, the solution which 
we propose is, the enlistment of practical men, 
who are not professional teachers, in the work of 
instruction, and their combination in such num- 
bers, that a small contribution in time and labor 
from each shall make a sufficient aggregate to 
meet the object in view. The special necessity for 
such a system, in the case of the pursuit we are 
considering, grows out of the fact that there is 
much in agriculture which has not, as yet, taken 
the form of Science, and can only be acquired 
from practical men. 

‘* We are all familiar with the immense results 
accomplished by combinations of capital in commer- 
cial enterprise, in banking, in railroad projects, in 
manufacturing. The combination which is practica- 
ble in agriculture is of another kind—the associa- 
tion of intelligence and knowledge in the work of 
instruction, for the indirect attainment of great re- 
sults in the most important of all fields of human 
labor. 

**To realize such association of knowledge we 
would, then, assemble from the farm, the garden, 
the nursery, the vineyard, and from the ranks of 
science, gentlemen distinguished for their skill in 
the various specialities of agriculture, practical and 
theoretic, and call on them to make each his contri- 
bution to the work of instruction. And then we 
would summon the intelligent and enterprising far- 
mers, of the country, young and old, to gather and 
learn from the most highly qualified among their 
own ranks, the secrets of their success. We would 
propose that such aggregations of knowledge, as 
have been suggested, should be made at as many 
different points in the country as the available 
materials would warrant, and that the instruction 
they would furnish should be adapted as exactly as 
possible, in time and extent, to the circumstances 
of our agricultural population. 

** Conceive of such a plan as we propose realized 
and in successful operation all over our country— 
the great lights of agriculture emerged from ‘ un- 
der the bushels” of their restricted neighborhoods, 
and gathered at centers such as our institutions of 
learning afford—the intelligent youth of the coun- 
try assembled around them to kindle their own 
torches from the united flame, and carry them away 
to illuminate the communities in which they dwell; 
what an incalculable influence would thus be ex- 
erted upon the agriculture of this country !” 

We intend to give our readers, hereafter, a 
synopsis of some of the most important of the 
lectures which this Convention has called out, 
which we shall gather from the reports that bave 
appeared in the Tribune and other papers. 





Authors and Books. 


——tThe interesting series of lectures on the 
English language, delivered by George P. Marsh 
before Columbia College, New York, last winter, 
has been published in book form, making an 
octavo volume of 700 pages. It embodies the ripe 
fruits of many years’ patient research; and the 
acknowledged ability of Mr. Marsh, and the hap- 
py treatment of his subject will commend his 
work to the attention of scholars, in particular, 
and also of the general reader. 

--—The Monthly Religious Magazine awards 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin the highest place in all 
Mrs. Stowe's writings. It says: “ Her last work 
is more artistically executed, and has splendid 
passages, and scenes beautifully drawn. But 
Uncle Toin wrote itself. The tender humanity, 
the searching pathos, the indescribable humor, 
the power of imagination that gives to sentences 
and sing'e words the charm of pictures, exist un- 
surpassed in Uncle Tom, and children go back to 
it and read it over and over, who never would 
attempt either of Mrs. Stowe’s more elaborate 
productions. Uncle Tom marks an era in the 
history of a great reform. It was one of the 
most powerful agencies in reversing the pro-slavery 
current of opinion, and it shows how much 
stronger is one woman in the right than all the 
statesmen and politicians in the wrong. The praise 
of this book in coming history will be that it 
nullified the fugitive slave bill.” 

From all accounts, one of the most inter- 
esting works that has been issued from the press 
during the past year, isa volume entitled, ‘‘ The 
Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Records Stated Anew, with Special Reference to 
the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times.” 
It is written by George Rawlinson, brother of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose name is so promin- 
ently associated with the deciphering of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, found in the excavations 
of Nineveh and Babylon. It is said to embody: 
with the external evidence heretofore published, 
the facts developed by modern research amung 








Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian monuments 


and records, and presents in a complete and 
methodical arrangement, the whole body of 
evidences thus far arrived at, of the coincidence 
of the Scripture records with other sources of 
historic truth. Mr. Rawlinson’s arguments and 
“evidences” are directed against that class 
of skeptics, very numerous in Germany and 
France, and having also their representatives in 
England and in this country, who deny the his- 
torical truth of the Scriptural narrative. The 
Century, in a notice of the work, says: “It 
will not be supposed, that within a scries of 
lectures all of which are contained in a part of 
this volume, the lecturer has exhausted his com- 
prehensive subject; merely breaking ground on 
points purely controversial, he passes to the con- 
sideration of the positive agreement between 
sacred and profane history, which, as he alleges, 
his opponents have ignored. It is here that his 
minute knowledge of the history of the most 
ancient monarchies, derived from monumental 
and documentary records discovered by his 
brother, gives to his work its most original and 
valuable feature. We are embarrassed in the 
choice of a specimen for quotation, so numerous 
are the remarkable corruborations of Scriptural 
testimony adduced by the author. Daniel’s ac- 
count of Belshazzar, which has been assailed by 
the Rationalists asa pure invention, was con- 
firmed by an important discovery made by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in 1854. ‘It was difficult,’ 
says the author, ‘to meet the requirements of 
these objectors in former times. Not only could 
they point to the want of confirmation by any 
profane writer of the name Belshazzar, but they 
could urge further ‘contradictions.’ Berosus, 
they could say, made the last Babylonian mon- 
arch absent from the city at the time of its cap- 
ture by the Persians. He spoke of him as taken 
prisoner afterwards at Borsippa, and as then 
not slain, but treated with much kindness by 
Cyrus. Thus the two narratives of the fall of 
Babylon appeared to be wholly irreconcilable, and 
some were driven to suppose two falls of Babylon, 
toescape the seeming contrariety. But out of 
all this confusion and uncertainty, a very small 
and simple discovery, made a few years since, 
has educed order and harmony in a very remark- 
able way. It is found that Nabonadius, the las; 
king of the canon, associated with him on the 
throne, during the latter years of his reign, his 
son Bil-sharuzar, and allowed him the royal 
title. There can be little doubt ‘that it was this 
prince who conducted the defence of Babylon, 
and was slain in the massacre which followed 
upon the capture; while his father, who was at 
the time in Borsippa, surrendered, and experi- 
enced the clemency which was generally shown 
to fallen kings by the Persians.’ ” 

The work is republished in this country by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston, and by Phinney, Blake- 
man & Mason, New-York. 

—— Antiquarian discoveries of the highest in- 
terest have lately been made in the Great Desert 
beyond the River Jordan, by an English gentle- 
man, C.C. Gratam, Esq., who read a paper on 
the subject to the Royal Asiatic Society, on Jan. 
7. Far to the east of the district of the Hauran, 
and in a region unvisited by any European travel- 
er, he found five ancient towns all as perfect as 
if the inhabitants had just left them—the houses 
retaining the massive stone doors which are a 
characteristic of the architecture of that region. 
One of the cities is remarkable for a large building 
like a castle, built of white stone, beautifully cut. 
Further eastward, other places were found where 
“every stone was covered with inscriptions ” in 
an unknown character, bearing some apparent 
likeness to the Greek alphabet, but probably re- 
ferable, (in the opinion of Mr. Graham,) to the 
ancient Hamyaritic alphabet, formerly in use in 
Southern Arabia. Copies and impressions of sev- 
eral inscriptions were presented and will, no doubt, 
engage the attention of Orientalists.— Tribune. 

—it is definitively announced that Messrs. 
Blackwood bave in press, and will publish in 
March, a new story by the author of “ Adam 
Bede,” entitled “ The Mill on the Floss.” 
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Matters of Mention. 


...-The New York Journal of Commerce in a 
recent article on the Slave-trade says: “In the 
nefarious slave-trade, Americans are participating 
largely; if not in direct venture, at least by co- 
operation in selling and equipping the vessels em- 
ployed. An African merchant of this city, who 
is conversant with the subject, expresses his con- 
viction that vessels have been fitting out con- 
stantly in New York, and more of them during 
the last year than before; tiat some of our busi. 
ness firms in high repute and above suspicion, are 
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intimately concerned; that some of the facts 
in regerd to this matter are scarcely credible, if 
they had not leaked out incidentally while the 
case of the Wanderer was under investigation. 
Even in that flagrant violation of United States 
laws, southern men, it would appear, were not 
alone responsible. In truth, by far the majority 
of all the slavers leaving this country are fitted 
ont in New York and the eastern statos, though 
New Orleans particularly does her share of the 
business. While the truth of these allegations 
is undoubted, it might be very difficult to adduce 
procf adequate to secure a criminal conviction. 
So similar are the vessels employed in the legal 
and illegitimate African trade, as respects appear- 
ance, crew, cargo, &c., that a rigid attempt to 
discriminate in the port of departure would affect 
alike the innocent and the guilty,.and all to no 
purpose; for in almost any supposable case, the 
evidence of criminal preparation would easily be 
sworn away.” 

...-A new telegraph line between Boston and 
New-York is in contemplation, to use the instru- 
ment invented by Mr. Fowler, of Salem, called 
the “Dipthong telegraph.” By this system mes- 
sages can be sent both ways at the same time, on 
one wire. One of the instruments is at work in 
New-York, and telegraph operators are pleased 
with it. It will be putin operation at once on 
Dale’s line between New-York and Philadelphia, 
which is not in use now, but will be put in order 
for the new instrument. An attempt is to be 
made to get Congress to renew the Morse patent, 
but it will be resisted earnestly by many large 
telegraph lines.—Springfield Republican. 

..--Ina recent lecture, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher gave an account of his first year in the 
ministry, the flock which he gathered consisting 
of only nineteen poor women. He was then not 
only pastor but sexton of the church, filling and 
lighting the lamps, which he was compelled to 
buy himself, kindling the fires and sweeping out 
the church. 

....Some of the German Journals announce 
seriously that a company of English capitalists 
have made an application to the King of Naples 
for a charter for the extinction of Vesuvius. 
The principal seat of the volcano is situated 
several thousand feet below the level of the sea. 
By cutting a canal which would carry the water 
into the crater, the fire would be completely ex- 
tinguished, and the operation, which would only 
cost 2,000,000f., would restore to cultivation 
land of ten times that value.—Eve. Post. 

. ...The Governor of Missouri refuses to approve 
the law for the enslavement of the free blacks of 
that state which had passed the legislature. 

...-A writer in a Nashville paper has compiled 
the probable number of free negroes now in the 
slave states, which is about 265,000, distributed 
as follows: Maryland 80,000, Virginia 60,000, 
North Carolina 30,000, Delaware 20,000, Louis- 
iana 20,000, Kentucky 11,000, Dist. of Columbia 
11,000, Tennessee 8,000, Georgia 3,000, Mississippi 
3,000, Alabama 3,000, Florida 1,200, Missouri 
1,200, Texas 1,000, Arkansas 1,000. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Tuesday Evening, Feb. 14.—The reading hour 
from 7 to 8 was given toa lecture and free talk 
on the subject of the dangers incidental to ma- 
chinery. The children were present. A late ac- 
cident on the grindstone, the loss of a thumb, sug. 
gested the propriety of some general instruction 
on the chances for accident in the work of the 
shop. Our system of change is often introducing 
new hands there, and women and children engage 
in the details of the business. Mr. Inslee was the 
chief speaker to night. He has worked amongst 
machinery from his boyhood, and been acquainted 
with all manner of accidents, though he has been 
so fortunate as to avoid any serivus harm to him- 
self. He is an enthusiast for machinery, glories 
in its progress, and believes it can be used with 
safety—that with proper caution everywhere 
present in the shop, persons are as safe there as 
anywhere. He would pnt down as first on the 
list of machines to be handled cautiously, the 
Cireular Saw. More accidents happen in the use 
of that, he thought, than any other machine. He 
mentioned the liabilities from resting on the piece 
of work, from uncertain footing, and from the 
violent projection of blocks and chips, left to be 
caught by the saw. Next to this, he would 
pat Grindstones. Very similar precautions are nec- 
essary in the use of them asin the use of the saw. 
Belts on the line-shaft next, then cog-wheels. He 
described the dangers connected with these, and 
accidents that he had known from persons at- 
tempting to adjust belts with their hands, from 
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belts catching in a set-screw or something of the 
kind and winding on the shaft, from clothes 
catching, &c. His stories thrilled us with horror, 
and our feelings rebelled against the insensible, 
inexorable, and remorseless character of a mill- 
power. But there is no doubt when man is fully 
inspired, he will be able to reduce the mighty 
agencies of nature to his service, without expo- 
sing himself to their blind and merciless momen- 
tum. Let the inexperienced have instruction, let 
the careless be exhorted, and let us avail ourselves 
of allimprovements for obviating danger. New 
inventions are continually being made for render- 
ing the use of machinery safe. 

Thursday Evening, 16.—Lecture by Dr. Achilli, 
describing the ceremony of presentation to the 
Pope, and some of the personal habits of that in- 
dividual. If you wish for the honor of a personal 
introduction to his Holiness, you must prefer 
your request some weeks in advance. After en- 
tering the palace, the approach to his presence is 
through a series of apartments, twelve magnificent 
rooms, in charge of officers of rank, some ecclesi- 
astical, some military. In the ante-room of the 
Pope’s apartment you receive instructions from a 
high dignitary, how to conduct yourself on enter- 
ing. You are to kneel as you enter the door, 
kneel again half-way, and tho third time at 
the feet of the Pope. He will offer you his ring 
to kiss, and permit you to rise. On the entrance 
of ladies, he advances toward them and takes 
their hand without suffering them to kneel. He 
is generally very affable and condescending, ex- 
changing a courteous word, especially with for- 
eigners. He very seldom leaves his palace, for 
which there are several good reasons. In the 
first place he has no need to go for change or re- 
creation. His palace and its garden are so exten- 
sive and so full of all the treasures of art and the 
luxuries of wealth, that he can scarcely exhaust 
the variety they afford. The garden of the Vati- 
can covers thirty acres and is one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Another reason why the 
Pope does not stir out often, is the troublesome 
ceremony which is necessary, the escort of car- 
riages and soldiers which he must have, and the 
parade which must be made on his route. The 
road is sometimes sanded for miles, preparatory 
to his taking aride. The object is to soften the 
sound of the wheels. A third reason for his re- 
tirement, is to maintain the sacredness of his 
presence; he must not make himself common. 

What about the table of his Holiness, his kitchen 
and dining room? Well, he has six cooks, and he 
eats alune. Persons of rank are admitted to stand 
and witness his performance of his daily meals, 
knecling when he imbibes his wine, &c., but not 
to partake with him. The exceptions are, when 
some emperor, or king, or queen, is in Rome, and 
when he visits any of his summer residences, 
where he is accustomed to admit gentlemen guests 
to his table. How dreary all the grandeur that 
surrounds the Pope, without the sunshine of the 
social affections! Compelled to eat alone! The 
humblest cottager who has known the felicities of 
a family home, would be discontented in his place. 

‘riday Evening, 17.—Mr. Hamilton made a 
proposal for the erection of a new building this 
spring, for the purpeses of a school-room and 
dormitory. We need such accommodations 1m- 
peratively. Our winter schools increase in im- 
portance, and much outgrow the room we can 
affurd them. The plan was favorably received, 
and left for further deliberation. 

Sunday Evening, 19.—Talk about night venti- 
lation, the custom of letting our fires go down 
through the night, and often opening the bed- 
room windows and filling the house with cold air, 
J. H. N. protested against the custom as absurd. 
He was in favor of a good circulation of air, but 
let it be warm air. We are afraid of bad air, 
but air which is deprived of its oxygen is not the 
only bad air; cold air, or air deprived of its ca- 
loric, is badair. The following is a sketch of his 
remarks: 

We keep our houses and shops warm through- 
out the day, while we are awake and in active ex- 
ercise; but in the night, when our bodies are in 
the most relaxed and defenceless state, we let the 
fires go out, and keep the windows open, so that 
at about 3 o'clock in the morning (the time of 
low tide in animal life) one wakes and finds his 
head and lungs in an atmosphere as chilling as 
ice-water. Out-door temperature, which in these 
cold times we think it hard to encounter ina 
short and active passage to the mill, is allowed to 
steal in upon us while we are asleep, and shroud 
us in its deathly pal! for hours. It is useless to 
say that we are under extra protection of clothing 
while in bed, for our lungs, the most sensitive 
and vital part of us, are not so protected at all ; 
nor indeed are our heads unless we wear fur 


nightcaps. What should we think of walking to 
the mill in this winter weather without our hats 





and hoods? We do worse than this every night 
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that we sleep (as we often do) in the open winter 
air with thin nightcaps on, or none at all. Cus- 
tom can make almost any barbarism tolerable, 
but it never can make it rational or healthy for 
men and women, children and invalids, to live in 
comfortable houses during the day and then go 
and sleep in barns at night. If we lived like the 
cattle in barn-temperature during our waking 
hours, we might safely sleep ina cold bath, but 
living as we do while awake in summer heat, and 
then passing while asleep into winter cold, thus 
traveling, as it were, from Africa to Nova-Zembla 
every twenty-four hours, it is no wonder that we 
have colds and fevers—the wonder rather is, that 
we are not all in a chronic state of fever and ague 
—or that we do not oftener pass from our nightly 
winter sleep to the final death-sleep. Sleeping in 
the open air or in sheds and barns, especially in 
the winter, is hard fare even for soldiers and 
trappers, who are supposed to be the toughest of 
men. ButI honestly believe that women and 
children, and invalids are put on harder fare, in 
bemg subjected to summer heat in the daytime, 
and to winter cold in the night; they suffer con- 
trasts of temperature more violent than any that 
soldiers and trappers undergo, and if they must 
sleep in the open air, it would be amercy to them 
to make them live in the open air, like soldiers 
and trappers al! the time. 

This custom originated, it is very obvious, in 
the penurious habits of isolated life. It is 
cheaper, no doubt, to let the fires go out and 
crawl under the bed-clothes, covering head and 
ears as many do, and smothering in their own 
breath. It would not, however, be all loss if the 
fires were kept up; there would be some sav- 
ing in bed-clothes; aud what comparison is there 
between sleeping under light bed-clothes, ina 
warm genial air, the lungs free and the whole 
body ventilated, as youmay say,and under the 
burden of quilts which those oppress themselves 
with who think a cold room is the only healthy 
sleeping-room? Fires in a house promote circu- 
lation of air, and especially furnaces like ours, by 
which fresh air is constantly introduced and set 
in ascending motion. It would not do to make 
the house tight and keep our fires going; let 
there be the same care for ventilation as in the 
daytime, only let it not be thought that the air 
must be cold in order to be good. 

The question of ventilation has been the most 
perplexing—the one in respect to which there has 
been the most temptation to disagreement and 
irritation—of any that has come up in Commu- 
nity life, as persons are apt to think and feel so 
differently about it; but we are gradually har- 
monizing, and there was quite a unanimous sym- 
pathy with the views brought out to night. 

Monday. Feb. 20.—The day was observed in re- 
membrance of the first confession of Christ a Sav- 
ior from sin, by the founder of the Association 26 
years ago. We assembled in the parlor at 12 
o’clock, where we had vocal music and an address 
from T. LL. P. The subject of the address was the 
Resurrection, and was chiefly a presentation of the 
New Testament testimony relating to it. The 
object of the speaker was t» refresh our hearts 
with the truth, to bring to our minds the words 
of Christ and of Paul and of the other apostles, 
concerning the hope of the resurrection, its present 
power, and future consummation. After the ad- 
dress, dinner was served, then music by the band, 
and at 5 o’clock a dance. 


The Vatican Palace. 
SKETCH OF A LECTURF BY DR. ACHILLI. 


There are three Pontifical Palaces in the city 
of Rome, the Lateran, the Quirinal and the Vati- 
can. The Lateran is a Palace of great extent, 
adjoining the church of the same name, anda 
part of which is reserved for the Pope when he 
performs service in the church, The main body 
of the building has been turned into different pur- 
poses in different times. 

The Quirinal Palace, on Monte Cavallo, is the 
summer residence of the Pope. It has two long, 
plain and unadorned fronts. The court within is 
about 900 feet long and about 350 wide, A broad 
and lofty portico runs along it on every side and 
terminates in a grand staircase leading to the pa- 
pal apartments, chapel, &c. The adjoining gar- 
dens are spacious and are ornamented with rivers, 
natural and artifical brooks, and by statues, urns, 
and other objects of antiquity. The principal 
paintings here are Guercini’s “ Madness of Saul,” 
Caravaggio’s “ Christ and the Doctors,” the orig- 
inal sketch of the “ Transfiguration,” Domeni- 
chino’s “ Ecce Homo,” Bartho!lomew’s “ St. Peter 
and St. Paul,” and some paintings by Carlo Ma- 
ratti. There is here a small chapel painted by 
Guido. 

The Vatican hill gives its name to the Palace 
and Church. The Palace is the most magnificent 
in the world. It stands on the right bank of the 
Tiber, and on the hill anciently called by the same 








name, derived, according to Aulus Gellius, from 


vaticinium, or rather from an ancient oracular 
deity of the Latins, called by the Romans Ju- 
piter Vaticanus, who was worshipped there.— 
Some say that the Pope Symmachus began the 
construction of the Palace. It was inhabited by 
Charlemagne in 800; and the present irregula: 
edifice has been raised by the gradual additions of 
a long series of Pontiffs. Its extent is enormous ; 
the number of rooms at the lowest computation 
amounting to 4,422, forming about 10,000 apart- 
ments, and its riches in marbles, bronzes, and 
frescoes, in ancient statues and gems, and in paint- 
ings are unequalled in the world; not to mention 
its hbrary, the richest in Europe in manuscripts. 
The length of the museum of statues alone is 
computed to be a mile. The whole building 
covers a space of 1,200 feet inlength and 1,000 
in breadth. The grand entrance is from the por- 
tico of St. Peter’s, by the Scala Regia, the most 
superb staircase in tho world, composed of four 
flights of marble steps with a double row of marble 
lonic pillars. This leads to the Sala Regia, a hal! 
of great length and hight, communicating by six 
folding doors with as many other apartments. 
At one end of the Sala Regia is the Cappella 
Paolina, the altar of which is supported by por- 
phyry pillars, and bears a tabernacle of rock crys- 
tal. At the other end of the hall, on the left is 
the Sistine chapel containing on its walls and 
vaulted ceilings the fresco paintings of Michae} 
Angelo and his pupils which are its only ornaments. 
The “ Last Judgment’’ of Michael Angelo occupies 
one end entirely. Opposite to the Sistine Chapel 
a folding door leads into the Sala Ducala, a very 
large hall. Hence the visitor passes into the 
Logge di Raffaello, a series of open galleries ix 
three stories, lining the three sides of the court 
of St. Damusus. These galleries were either 
painted by Raphael or by his scholars. The first 
gallery in the middle story is the only one exe 
cuted by Raphael or retouched and corrected by 
him. The thirteen arcades that form this wing 
of the gallery contain representations of the 
history of the Old and part of the New Tes- 
taments. ‘The first compartment represents God 
with arms and feet extended, darting ite 
chaos, reducing its distracted elements into 
order by the word of his command. This rep- 
resentation is said to have astonished Michael! 
Angelo. From one of the galleries a door opeus 
into the Camere di Raffaello, which are a range 
of unfurnished halls, the walls being covered 
with figures. 

Two ante-chambers adorned with ths paintings 
of great masters, lead to the first hall, “called the 
hall of Constantine, because it is adcrned with 
the achievements of that Emperor. The second 
chamber contains the story of Heliodoras, from 
the Maccabees, the interview of Pope Leo and 
Attila, the miracle of Bolsena, and the fine pic- 
ture of the Liberation of St. Peter from Prison. 
Lhe third chamber contains the School of Athens, 
the Debate on the Sacrament, the Judgment of 
Solomon, and Parnassus with its groves of bays, 
Apollo, the Muses and the Poets whom they in- 
spired. The fourth chamber contains the burn- 
ing of the Borgo, the victory of Pope Leo over 
the Saracens at Ostia, and the coronation v! 
Charlemagne. These paintings are the work of 
Xaphael. 

From these state apartments of the Vatican, 
we pass to the Belvedere, so called from its ele- 
vation and prospect, and advancing along an ex- 
tensive gallery we reach an iron door which con- 
ducts us into the Library of the Vatican. The 
books are all kept in cases and are not seen.— 
Their number has been estimated at between 
4and 500,000—a great exaggeration, I think. — 
The usual entrance into the Library is by the 
office of the clerks or writers of the principa! 
European languages, who are attached to the Li- 
brary—the great Librarian being a Cardinal.— 
Passing through the ante-room you enter a hall 
200 feet by 50, painted in fresco. In this hall 
there is a column of oriental alabaster from the 
baths of the Emperor Gordian, and other curosi- 
ties. At both ends of this hall is a long gallery ; 
the one being terminated by the sacred, the othe: 
by the profane cabinet; the former being a col- 
lection of Christian and the latter of Pagan an- 
tiquities. The first consists of curiosities from 
the catacombs, carving of madonnas, martyrdomms 
in bas reliefs, &c. ‘The adjacent chambers of the 
Papyrus decorate! by Raphael and Mengs, is 
highly admired. The pavement is of the richest 
marble, and the walls are enamelled with giallo 
and verde antique, with porphyry and pilasters of 
oriental granite of the highest polish. The papy- 
rus manuscripts are enclosed in the walls in long 
columns under glass. At this end, recently, were 
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visible and tangible, and in which there is a fine 
collection of Etruscan vases. There isa good 
cabinet of medals in the library, although the 
largest collection was brought to Paris by Napo- 
leon I., and has never been returned. There is 
also a nice collection of prints and engravings. At 
the other end of this immense gallery is the pro- 
fane cabinet which posesses a grand collection of 
antiquities, particularly in bronze. The most sin- 
gular among other curiosities is the long hair of 
a Roman lady found in a tomb in the Appian way, 
and in a state of perfect preservation. 

The grand gallery which leads to the Library 
terminates in the Museum Pio Clementinum, 
begun by Clement XIV., and completed by Pius 
VI. It consists of several apartments, galleries, 
halis, and temples, some lined with marble, others 
with mosaic pavement, and all of them full of 
statues, aitars, tombs, candelabra and vases — 
Three ante-chambers called “I! Vestibolo Quadra- 
to,” “Il Vestibolo Rotondo” and “ La Camera di 
Bacco,” lead to a court more than 100 feet square, 
with a portico supported by granite pillars and dec- 
orated by antiquities of all kinds, with the “ Apol- 
lo di Belvedere,” “ Laocoon,” the cartoons and the 
‘Torso. Next to the court is the hall of animals, 
furnished with the ancient statues of animals. 
At one end this hall opens into the gallery of 
statues of Greek and Roman sculpture, and ter- 
minated by three apartments called “ Le stanze 
dei Busti. The Busts rest on tables or stands 
of ancient workmanship and commonly of the 
most curious and beautiful marble. Next to these 
is the Temple of Muses and the beautiful Sala 
Rotonda, a lofty dome supported by ten columns 
of finest Parian marble, and paved with hand- 
some mosaic, while the Temple is supported by 
16 columns of the best Italian marble. In the 
middle of the Sala is a vase of splendid porphyry, 
fifty feet in circumference. This hall is appro- 
priated to colossal statues, among which are Ceres, 
Juno, Hadrian, Antinous, Jupiter, &c. From the 
Rotonda, which is reckoned the finest hall in the 
museum, a rich portal leads to the Sala la Croce 
areca, supported also by splendid columns, and 
paved with an ancient mosaic brought from Cic- 
ero’s Villa. Here is a vast Sarcophagus formed 
with its lid of one block of red porphyry, adorned 
in basso relievo with little Cupids. This once 
contained the ashes of Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantine. This last hall opens on a double 
staircase raised on twenty-two pillars of red and 
white granite, with marble steps and a bronze 
balustrade, leading through many other different 
galleries, that would take toolong to mention in 
detail; to the Galleria de Quedi, containing a 
collection of pictures by the Italian masters, of 
great value, and thence to the Geographical gal- 
lery, and to the Tapestry chambers hung with 
superb tapestry woven in Flanders, upon the car- 
toons of Raphael. 





Persevere. 


Spite of failure, spite of danger, 
Persevere : 
To all doubts and fears a stranger, 
Persevere : 
When a noble course beginning, 
Doubting, wavering, is but sinning— 
If success you would be winning, 
Persevere : 
Though ignoble tongues assail you, 
Persevere : 
Let your courage never fail you— 
Persevere : 
‘Bright the future flows toward you; 
Your own deeds will yet reward you; 
Let not hate nor fear retard you— 
Persevere. 
[Springfield Republican. 





Table-Talk by J. H.N., No- 4.7. 


DUTY AND SPORT. 

The life of a man naturally divides it- 
self into two departments—that of labor, 
or duty-doing, and sport ; and the.essen- 
tial difference between the two is, that 
labor is obligatory— it is necessary in some 
way, either physically or morally, and is 
done from conscience, not because it is at- 
tractive ; but sport is something which is 
not required as obligatory, but is eagerly 
sought after, and is attractive in itself. 

(Weare at work in one or the other of 
these spheres, in all that we do; and ac- 
cording to the definition I have given, 
eating and drinking is sport. I think it 











is rightly so called, and that we ought to 
consider we are having a good game of 
sport when we are at the table.) 

Now these two departments of life are 
both of them important, and I would ob- 
serve that they belong, in the ordinary 
course of things, to different ages of man- 
kind. The young life is mostly engaged 
in sport, and the old life in duties. But 
it is evident that the separation of the 
two departments is not good; that it 
would be for the benefit of the children 
to be engaged in duties some, and on the 
other hand, it would be well for the old 
to take par’ in seasonable sport. It would 
be well for both parties to exchange em- 
ployments, and have a due mixture of the 
two elements. And I think, according to 
the dictates of true instinct and of the 
Bible, if we give the preference to either, 
it will be tosport. The poetical, youth- 
ful element is brought to view in this 
text : “Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” And tak- 
ing the old doggerel— 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 

All play and no work makes him a mere toy, 

I should say, on the whole, all play and 
no work is preferable to all work and no 
play ; though either of them is not good 
alone. Bui the playful, sportive life, that 
flows out freely in attraction, is certainly 
the purest and freshest, and the nearest 
to God and heaven ; and so faras the life 
has become hardened into a mere dull 
sense of duty, and only goes out in will- 
works und the laborious discharge of obli- 
gations, it is dead ; it has lost even its 
natural vivacity and virtue. 

I am not pleading against labor and 
duty, but simply comparing duty with 
sport, with a view to show the importance 
of both, and the necessity of reconciling 
them and bringing them together. There 
are two things that we may do in order 
to bring about a reconciliation. We may 
try to make labor and duty attractive, 
and thus bring one of the parties forward 
toward meeting the other; and we may 
elevate sport, on the other hand, into the 
sphere of duty, and give it the dignity of 
religious obligation. The fault that I 
should find with the churches and with 
Associationists, in their efforts to bring 
about a medium, is, that they give at- 
tention to only one of these departments ; 
their efforts are confined to making labor 
attractive. The churches tell you that 
religious duties ought to be very attrac- 
tive; and that you must try to make 
them so. This is only half of what is 
required. They ought to give atten- 
tion to, and take up things which are now 
called sport, the amusements of the world, 
and baptize them, take them into the 
church and elevate them into a spiritual 
character. They should teach the people 
to, regard their sports as at the same time 
duties, and their duties, sport, transferring 
the idea of duty tu sport, and sport to 
duty. It is the same thing as the recon- 
ciliation of religion and worldly business. 
Not only seek to carry your business up 
into your religion, but carry your religion 
down into your business. There should 
be a meeting, and reciprocal action be- 
tween the two. 

This is our province of reform. It is 
the only thing we have todo. It is what 
we are at work at here, in confessing 
Christ at the table and converting ordi- 
nary meals into the Lord’s supper: we 
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are carrying sport up into an elevated 
place. It is sport to eat and drink ; it is 
and must be attractive, and sure to en- 
gage our attention. Now we must in- 
troduce new associations, new spiritual 
connections, and teach ourselves that we 
are doing duty in having this sport, that 
it is part of our religion. We shall make 
duties sport, by making our sports duties. 


Faith in God. 


The good Samaritan patrolled 
The fever-smitten town, 

And found there, writhing with disease, 
A child upon the ground. 

* What do you here, my boy,” said he; 
** You’re sick, go, hurry home.” 

In feeble accents he replies, 
‘IT wait for God to come. 

I have no home or earthly friends, 
To whom I can apply: 

Mother said God would care for me, 
And mother would not lie. 

O, how my bosom throbs and burns, 
Such pains my head do rack ; 

They run like sharpened instruments, 
All through my limbs and back. 

Why don’t God come and take me to 
My friends up in the sky ? 

Mother said God would care for me,—- 
She never told a lie. 

0, how I long to go to them—- 
My father and my mother, 

And never more be parted from 
My darling little brother. 

I’m tired of waiting here so long; 
Will God come by and by ? 

Mother said he would care for me : 
Pray, sir, would mother lie?” 

The gentle stranger raised the child, 
And made him this reply : 

‘** God has sent me to care for you, 
Your mother did not lie !”” 

**O, I’m so glad you’ve come at last, 
I thought you’d never come: 

So very long I’ve waited here, 
In weariness alone. 

Now I shall always love his name, 
Who dwells above the sky : 

Mother said God would care for me, 
I knew she would not lie.” 

[Practical Christian. 


Mohammedanism. 





Mohammedanism is quietly, but rapidly, 
spreading by peaceful means, especially in re- 
gions distant, and not much known to Euro- 
peans. In the East, the Malay race has 
adopted the Koran within the last few centu- 
ries. Borneo is intensely Mohammedan, and 
Moslem missions arc said to be established 
even in China. But it is chiefly in the interior 
of Africa, in Soodan and Hussa, the great 
kingdom of the Felahtahs, and in the king- 
doms of Ghana, Tokrur Bussa, Berissa Wawa, 
and Kiama, that Mohammedanism has made its 
latest acquisitions. It is the religion of Tim- 
buctoo. A century ago a few Mohammedans 
settled in Mandingoland ; and by dint of schools 
and preaching, the whole country has become 
theirs. Ever and again our scientific aud reli- 
gious missions are brought into contact with this 
Moslem propaganda: every year fresh pagan 
tribes in the interior of Africa are added to 
the disciples of the prophet. The Ghala tribes 
are gradually converted, and in Malabar the 
Koran is rapidly spreading. These results can 
only be attributed, humanly speaking, to the 
zeal of the Arab missionaries, and to the inhe- 
rent superiority of Islam over the pagan abom- 
inations which it displaces. But on these pro- 
gresses of Mohammedanism we probably 
require yet more ample and detailed data to 
eaable us to draw satisfactory inferences. 

From this we turn to another and very dif- 
ferent picture. While Mohammedanism is ex- 
tending to distant provinces, the Euphrates is 
undoubtedly drying up at its sources. The 
story of the sick man is, after all, not so much 
of a parable. With almost boundless resour 
ces at its disposal, with — which, pro- 
perly cultivated, would yield inexhaustible 
wealth ; with an ample seaboard, and the finest 
harbor in the world ; with all the advantages 
of European and Asiatic possession, of’ soil 
and climate, the Turkish Empire is rapidly de- 
eaying. In Kurope its sovereignty over re- 
bellious tribes is, to say the least, very preea- 
rious. In Asia it is only strovg enough to ren- 








der improvement impossible, but not to resist 
even those marauding Bedouins, who are rapid- 
ly depopulating Palestine, and whom a com- 
paratively small number of soldiers might 
easily control. The internal feuds, the finan- 
cial difficulties, and the utter impotence of the 
government, are rapidly destroying the remain- 
ing vitality of the Empire. We speak not 
from hearsay, but from personal observation, 
when we state it as our conviction that the re- 
vival or continuance cf the Moslem power is 
an impossibility. We are aware that, under 
proper leaders, the Turkish army has in the 
late war sustained the onset of their Muscovite 
opponents ; but to judge from the defence of a 
fortress, or from a few well-devised strategic 
movements, the state of these forces, was an 
utter fallacy. We know that the army is en- 
tirely demoralized, that it is badly disciplined, 
worse officered, and still worse spirited: and 
that in open and fair fight it would never stand 
against even a much inferior foe. A similar 
remark applies to all the other branches of the 
public service ; corruption, venality, bigotry, 
ignorance, and incapacity reign supreme. The 
Turkish Empire could only be saved by a re- 
vival of the spirit in which it first originated. 
Nor is any progress towards European civiliza- 
tion or improvement—at least, of a genuine 
and lasting character—conceivable. Modern 
inventions, arrangements, and manners, may be 
imported, but Islamism is of purely uative 
growth—a thing entirely sui generis, and re- 
sistance to all that is without is one of its Jead- 
ing characteristics. If European civilization 
became naturalized in Turkey, the Empire 
would necessarily cease to be Mohammedan. 
Nor does the prospect of transferring the rule 
to the Christian populations in European ‘lur- 
key, inspire us with greater hope. For the 
most part, these races are equally if not more 
degenerate than their Turkish rulers. Dark as 
is the future of that country, we feel as if 
Turkey would go down suddenly amidst the 
convulsion of nations; it cannot be reformed, 
and it may not be partitioned—at least, til! it 
has become the battle-field of peoples. 

But while the political prospects of the 
country are thus unpromising, happy and suc- 
cessful efforts have of late been made to in‘ro- 
duce the light of a pure Christianity among 
the various races of that Empire. A chain of 
missions extends from its northernmost bound- 
ary through Wallachia, Bulgaria, Roumelia, to 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, and the ancient 
capital of Haroun-al-Rashid. The highland- 
ers of Khurdistan, the inhabitants of Armenia, 
and the settlers in Ur of the Chaldees, have 
again the Gospel brought to tiem; native 
churches are being planted, native minisicrs 
ordained, schools founded, and printing-presses 
introduced. These successes are mainly due 
to the indefatigable zeal and self-denying 
bors of those best of modern missionaries — 
the Americans. From the latest report of the 
Aid Society established in this country. we 
learn that the number of their missionaries 
amounts to 140, that of native assistants to 
264, that of stations to 111, of churches to 
42, of nominal Protestants to 6,958, of church 
members to 1,586, and of day scholars to 4,50. 
From every station considerable progress is ru: 
ported. A work of thorough reformation is 
progressing with great rapidity in the Nestori 
an, the Armenian, and the Greek churches; 
while of late the Mohammedan populatioa 
itself has also been reached. If we may ven- 
ture to take in its literality one of these ac- 
counts, a whole town near Trebizond, with a 
population of 40,000 males, has cast off the 
Mohammedan faith, which for centuries was 
unwillingly held, and returned to the religion 
of their forefathers. But be this as it may, 
no doubt can be entertained that there is a 
number of Christian converts among the Muos- 
lems, that the Bible is increasingly circulating 
amongst them, and that many have rejected 
the Koran who have not yet learned to under- 
stand or to receive Christianity. Our hopes 
of the continued progress of this work are in 
great measure bound up with the Hatti Hx- 
maioun, or charter of religious liberty, lately 
granted by the Sultan. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that this will not be a dead letter, but 
that its power and influence will be inereasiny!y 
felt. For this inestimable boon, not too deariy 
purchased even by the blood and treasure 
spent in the late war, Europe is mainly in 
debted to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Bur- 
eign jealousy and domestic ignorance may hav: 
conspired in his detraction, but every unpre- 
judiced person acquainted with the political, 
social, and religious state of Turkey wil ad 
mit that in him England possessed one of her 
most sagacious statesmen, and ‘Turkey one of 
her wisest and best friends. — Eclectic Review. 
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